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INTRODUCTION. 



In submitting the following pages to the public, the writer is 
actuated chiefly by a desire of redressing a manifest and 
undeniable grieyance, which has long been acknowledged to 
press with peculiar hardship upon the middling classes. He 
has not gone out of his way to attack the Window Duty, but 
finding himself oppressed and aggrieyed thereby he hesitated 
not to grapple with the foe. Neither should he in the present 
embarrassing state of the finances of the country haye stepped 
forward in this manner if it had not been for the asperity 
and rigour of the ezecutiye in the New Sunrey, which has 
certainly exceeded that of any former one, and which he thinks 
has gone beyond the intentions of the legislature, and oyer- 
strained the bow. There is a point beyond which the force 
of pressure cannot go with safety, and it is to be hoped that 
the greatest good may result from this apparent eyil. One 
would imagine from the present apathy ^hlcili Msn&& >a ^^^ts^^SS. 
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on this subject, that the oppressiye nature of this tax is not 
generally known, and it is not too mach to presume that the 
goTemment themselyes are not acquainted with the facts of 
the case ; if they were they would not endure this blot upon 
their fair fame ; and as none know where the shoe pinches 
but he who wears it, so we think we hare a right to call in 
the aid of the fourth estate to our relief, and to the en- 
lightenment of the other three; confident that, with the 
mighty infiuence of this moral force, we must ultimately 
prerail. 



THE WINDOW TAX, 



Ifc. 



It has of late become so much the fashion for the go- 
verned to oppose their governors, especially in matters of 
political economy, that in general such opposition may, 
in a moral point of view, appear to be of a doubtful 
character. Yet it will be acknowledged that a blind 
submission to every impost is no part of the duty of an 
Englishman, either to himself or to his country. Under 
this impression, and a practical conviction of the impolicy 
and injustice of the Window Duty, we are induced to 
lay open our views in the most candid and unequivocal 
manner — to appeal to the great tribunal of public opinion, 
and to inquire whether the window duty wiQi all its 
faults is such a tax as can be any longer endured by an 
enlightened and an intelligent . people ? We have often 
fciund that those at the helm of affairs are not always the 
best judges of their own conduct ; and, thanks to our 
ancestors, who have left us the inheritance of our noble 



and glorious constitution, whereby it is competent for the 
meanest citizen to scrutinize the conduct of the highest 
peer without impediment — our object in this tract is not 
to asperse the government^ but to bring the snbjeet faiilj 
before the public that it may rest upon its own merits. 

We cannot think that any man or set of men could be 
so impious as to tax the light of heaven — ^because it is the 
light : the idea is monstrous ; but we will rather take it far 
granted that the window tax, like other taxes, was enacted 
to supply the necessities of government, and that it ii 
perpetuated for the same purpose; if that is the cas^ 
what earthly reason could induce the government some 
six years ago to repeal the inhabited house duty, and to 
continue the obnoxious window tax ? Is there anj &- 
cility of raising money under the latter that is not eqoil&y 
attainable under the former ? or can it be possible that 
the house duty was thought to press too hard upon the 
higher classes ? If we look at the tables of the window 
duty we shall presently see that the intention of the legis- 
lature was friendly to the poor, by making the duty light 
on the lowest numbers, and gradually increasing it in 
proportion, till it arrived at the number of forty windows, 
which is the maximum or highest charge per window, 
which class of houses includes the bulk of the trading 
community. We then find the duty gradually diminish- 
ing for all windows above that number, till we find it at 
its starting point, namely Is. 9d. per window, thus show- 
ing the same tender-heartedness for all large establish- 
ments, and which of course includes all the mansions of 
the nobility, as was at first exhibited towards the rerj 



poor ! this is certainly an unaccountable favouring of the 
RICH which cannot be reconciled to reason or equity. 

We have scarcely forgotten the uproar this country was 
in when Mr. Pitt brought in and carried his famous 
commutation bill^ namely^ a reduction of the duties on 
tea, and consequent increase of window duty ; and it is 
now matter of history that Mr. Fox, the great leader of 
the opposition on that occasion, declared in his place in 
parliament, "that it was the essence of financial injustice 
to take off a tax upon luxury and to substitute in its stead 
a tax upon that which was of indispensable necessity ;" 
a position so clear and indisputable that it nust carry 
conviction to every heart and force confession from 
every tongue, and we think we can demonstrate that the 
window duty in its present state, in its operations and 
effects, is directly opposed to the first principles of law 
and good government, and loudly calls for some reme- 
dial measure, which shall take its place and obviate the 
difficulties which time and circumstances have thrown 
around it. 

We propose to treat this question in a yeneral point 
of view rather than descend to the detail of many private 
and peculiar hardships, and to show that this tax utterly 
fails of its original intention — that it assumes a false title 
— that its pretensions are fallacious — that it militates 
against the public health — that it is partial in its bearing 
upon certain classes, and that it is, consequently, oppres- 
sive and unjust upon others. With so many bad 
qualities we are sure of the public sympathies in our con- 
clusions that something must be done to remedy the evils 
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complained of, and to ensure the respect of the great body 
of the people for the statute laws of enoland. 

We would first premise that this tax does not answer 
to its name, — that it goes forth to the world under a false 
title, as the millions of untaxed windows in this countiy 
will prove, and that it is, to all intents and purposes, an 
inhabited house duty, because no windows are taxed but 
those of inhabited houses, therefore the window tax is not 
a tax upon windows but upon inhabited houses; and that 
regulated not according to reason, but by the worst rule 
that could possibly be imagined, namely, the number of 
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windows or lights they contain ; for as certain as light 
and air are necessasy for us in our dwellings for the due 
promotion of cheerfulness and health, so nothing could 
be more unwise and impolitic than to impose a penalty 
or tax upon that which is of such indispensible necessity^ 
and without which all the functions of animal life must 
cease. 

It has been assumed by the legislature that the number 
of windows or lights in a house is a fair criterion of its 
size and value, than which nothing can be more absurd ; 
for though it might have been a tolerable index in former 
days, it is certainly exploded in the present times> and 
can no more be depended on as a rule than the buttons 
of a coat can be said to denote its va^ue: ibr time has 
worked a complete revolution in the state and value of 
houses, and made the large houses that were, the poor 
houses that are, and whilst amongst the people a new 
taste has sprung up in the style and manner of building 
having an eye to economt, the government has been 



asleep as to its consequences, as it is notorious that many 
a stately building and handsome villa, with pleasure 
ground and shrubbery attached, environed with all the 
decorations of a luxurious age, is not subject to any more 
window duty than many a poor old house in a state of 
dilapidation, the ancient residence, perhaps, of some per- 
son of quality, and thickly studded with windows, after 
the old fashion, but now the residence of labouring 
people ; and that in most of such cases it is evident 
that the poor occupier is taxed as four and ^ve to 
one, and in some cases it is more likely even ten to one , 
in comparison of the relative value over and above the 
rich ; this state of things is certainly contrary to the in- 
tention of the law, and plainly shows that the machinery 
is deranged. 

The pretension of this tax is to raise money upon 
large houses, the occupiers of which it is presumed can 
afford to pay it, which pretension is an utter fallacy, 
for mark its effects : the people feeling it to be an odious 
and unprincipled measure, often sought relief from go- 
vernment ; but finding none, they naturally turned it in 
their minds to help themselves, and this the more fortu- 
nate portion of them have effected, by building large and 
handsome houses, with comparitively few windows, leav- 
ing the less fortunate who have it not in their power to 
help- themselves, to bear the pressure of an unequal and a 
heavy burden; but the absurdity of this system consists 
in this, that whilst the heavy impositions continue on the 
old houses, which are of little value, the new ones, which 
are of the better sort, and built expressly to evade the 
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tax, escape with impunity ; and whilst the less fortunate 
trader has to maintain an up-hill struggle against a heavy 
pressure, the more fortunate, who has acquired a compe- 
tency, and huilt for himself a new habitation, has the less 
to pay in proportion to its value, notwithstanding his 
ability to pay the more ! It is also notorious that the 
occupiers of old houses are generally those of the poor 
and middling classes, who either have not the courage or 
the ability to help themselves, or to vindicate their own 
cause ; but this does not make the evils complained of 
the less unjust and oppressive, but rather commends it- 
self to the generosity of a high-minded people, " to do 
unto others as they would be done unto." 

If this tax is so objectionable on account of its partial 
and oppressive bearing upon the occupiers of poor old 
houses, what shall we say of its pernicious tendency to in- 
jure the public health P how can we sufficiently reprobate 
the evils to which it may give rise ? It will be admitted 
that a proper ventilation of inhabited houses is absolutely 
necessary for the public health ; and in the time of epide- 
mics the want of it has often proved a national calamity ; 
but by this tax even the air holes and wire gratings in 
our cellars and larders are taxed equal to full sized win- 
dows ! which is not only inconsistent in itself, but must, 
of necessity, militate against the public health, which it 
should be the first care of the government to protect. It 
also tends to produce the most deplorable of evils, ma- 
laria and disease, in many a close confined room, and in 
many a dark damp cellar, which would otherwise be 
/)rqperly ventilated. 
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Can it be possible that the same government which 
brings in a drainas^e bill for promoting the health of large 
towns can overlook the manifest tendency of the window 
tax to obstruct and counteract that wholesome measure ? 
If a proper drainage is considered to be necessary for the 
public health, surely a proper ventilation is no less so. 
Drainage and ventilation must go together, or else the 
object sought cannot be attained ; how inconsistent then 
to continue this vexatious impost, which is not only an 
utter absurdity in itself but is most pernicious in its 
effects : it is like a demon of darkness spreading immo« 
rality and wretchedness in its path ; and the government, 
instead of counteracting this evil is found abetting it; 
instead of imposing a penalty for not ventilating, they 
are actually levying a tax uponii — taxing the light and 
AIR, the best of all promoters of the public health — the 
very principles and elements of life ! taxing the light 
of heaven, as though we could by any possibility have too 
muchy as if the God of nature were too good, and puny 
mortals sought to set him right — than which we cannot 
conceive an act of more impious daring; one would 
think that *' a traveller from New Zealand, without wait- 
ing for the decay of London Bridge/' may set us right in 
such a case as this, for the dark ages of barbarism could 
scarcely invent a more audacious and revolting tax. 

We would next advert to the consequences of the late 
new survey, as ordered by the government in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, and which we heshate not to say has 
been most disastrous in its results. As judgment and 
justice are rightly esteemed the weightiest matters of the 
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\b,w, so all legislative enactments not founded upon those 
principles must of necessity be injurious to the common- 
wealth in proportion as they are oppressive upon indivi- 
duals, and like the deranged parts of machinery, must be 
removed in order to the well working of the whole sys- 
tem ; no question, therefore, of public interest can be too 
much canvassed for the attainment of those excellent 
qualities ; and if it can be shown that any one subject of 
legislation more than another is destitute of those princi- 
ples, that is the subject which should first and chiefly en- 
gross the attention of the legislature, and this we think 
we have already shown is the case with the window dnty. 
The plea put forth by the government for a new survey 
was very plausible ; it was indeed good in itself if it had 
been upon a good foundation ; it was for the avowed 
purpose of " bringing into charge many persons who at 
that time did not pay for want of being duly assessed.'* 
Now this is all very fair and specious if this were all ; it 
may even do very well to tell the representatives of the 
people, who do not trouble their heads about it, but the 
matter did not rest there, for it not only affects those who 
were not duly assessed, but also many of those who were, 
for it takes advantage of change of residence and altering 
of premises as a ground for breaking the implied contract 
of government with the people in 1835, of "opening 
any additional number of windows duty free," the force 
of which contract is acknowledged by the government in 
their fruitless efforts to preserve their consistency. We 
do not complain of the increase of ten per cent, on as- 
gessed taxes generally, because they are not amongst the 
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necessaries of life, but we do feel the effects of the new 
SURVEY as a grievous disappointment to our just expec- 
tations, for it is known that many persons have been in- 
duced by the representations of the officers of government 
to open windows which they otherwise would not have 
done, but now they find to their cost that the slightest va- 
riation of circumstances, which they could not then foresee, 
is sufficient, in the eye of the law, to saddle them with a 
perpetual increase of taxation, notwithstanding the former 
pledges of government to the contrary ! 

The window tax is an old grievance and bone of con- 
tention, which is not the less a grievance because it has 
been long and patiently borne; it had indeed, under 
Lord Althorp*s palliatives, nearly settled down into public 
approbation, till the unfortunate " new survey " opened 
afresh the old sores with peculiar and increased aggrava- 
tion ; and it does appear by general consent that a more 
obnoxious measure could not have been introduced for 
the dupply of the deficiency of our revenue ; compared to 
which, in point of grievance, the ten per cent is as no- 
thing ; for what is the " new survey " in itself but a 
breach of contract of the government with the people ? 
Lord Althorp's act was, in its principle, a' relief to the 
industrious classes; and the government in their late mea- 
sure has tacitly acknowledged that they were pledged to 
its PRINCIPLE, or else why hold faith with the few who 
come under the protection of the letter of the law, but 
break it with the many who come under its principle and 
meaning ? is not this a frivolous and vexatious line of 
policy, totally unworthy of the legislature ? and this is 
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the more galling as it is a fact that tradesmen are more 
in the hahit of altering their premises and changing their 
situations than gentlemen, hy fifty to one; — yet these 
are the loop holes through which the government slip 
out of their contract ! Thus the onus of the oppression 
falls chiefly on trade, which Lord Althorp*s hill was in- 
tended to protect. 

The window duty is a suhject which has had a good 
deal of agitation on the whole, hut only a little at a time. 
We have never made a proper demonstration ; and if at 
any time we have laid our complaints hefore the govern- 
ment, we have heen answered with palliatives and fair 
promises, and, from the constitutional patience of John 
Bull, he has let the matter drop. But not in keeping 
WAS the conduct of the government in 1840, for instead 
of removing, or promising to remove, this perpetual 
source of irritation, they actually took measures for keep- 
ing it on. Not only did they not redeem their former 
pledges, hut grossly violated them with aggravation. 

The assessed taxes in general are fair and just, because 
it is optional with parties whether they will incur them or 
not, 80 also of other taxed articles : the consumer is at 
liberty to use as much or as little as he thinks proper. 
But the choice of a house is not so easy a matter as an 
article of consumption, and family localities are not so 
easily overcome ; if they were, the old houses would 
soon be untenanted, and the new ones only, which are 
of the privileged order, would be occupied. 

It was a miserable mistake of Lord Althorp and the 
^oremment of 1836, when by way of lightening the 
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burdens of the people, they totally repealed the house 
duty, and only modified the window tax ; still worse was 
that of the legislature in the last session of parliament, 
whereby Lord Althorp*s good intentions was converted 
into a mockery of all law and justice, for it made the op* 
pressed more oppressed, and let the privileged go free. 
In addition to this, it also created privileged classes by 
reason of the exceptions which were made to the general 
operation of the new survey. This assertion may excite 
incredulity, for it may be asked, who ever heard of cre- 
ating privileged classes by act of parliament ? Yet this 
the government have done in their very efforts to keep 
good their pledges. Better would it have been for the 
government to have met us honestly, and said, " It is 
true that we did promise that no increase should ever be 
made to the window duty, and that in due time it should 
be taken off; but a new state of things has arisen which 
we could not foresee, and it is no longer in our power to 
keep that promise^ but we must have a regular increase 
upon one and all ; " this, though bad enough, would 
have been better than that oblique sort of legislation 
which makes fish of one and fiesh of another ; for who 
could imagine that, after ^sq years enjoyment of the 
proffered boon of government, of opening any additional 
number of windows duty free, instead of being en- 
tirely relieved from the tax, we should have had these 
new shackles forged and fettered upon us ? " Provided 
that they do not change their place of abode ;" — " pro- 
vided also that they do not open a communication with 
any other buildings;" and, to crown all, " provided also 
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that they were duly assessed at that period *' ! ! These 
are the exceptions to the general operation of the new 
survey, and are in fact, the creation of privileged classes, 
and forms just ground of complaint, and is the occasion 
of jealousy and- discontent between man and man. 
What ! is it a sin to change our residence ? or to make 
two houses into one ? if not, why should we be taxed 
for those things any more than our neighbours, whose 
circumstances require no such change ? are not the ex- 
penses attendant upon those changes a sufficient charge, 
without incurring an extra and perpetual tax by govern- 
ment for so doing P 

But, above all, the government seem determined to 
make us answer for the neglect of their own servants, by 
visiting with extra taxes all those who were not duly as- 
sessed in 1835 ! — is this fair or just ? 

It has been quaintly asked, " Who was duly assessed at 
that time ? or who is duly assessed even now ? " The 
thing never was and never will be done according to the 
intention of the law ; and even if it could, the absurdity 
and injustice must make even the assessors themselves 
ashamed of it. 

If the operations of the new survey had been made 
general and vnthout exceptian it had been more just — 
but the exceptions now taken by government after five 
years* enjoyment of Lord Althorpe*s friendly measure, 
disqualifies from the privileges then granted, th^ greatest 
part of the industrious classes, who, from their constant 
liability to change are more likely to incur them than 
anjr others. Moreover, it is worthy of remark, that the 
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extensive shops^ warehouses^ and counting-houses of the 
linen and other merchants, who are making a profit of 
^Ye hundred or a thousand a year, are exempt from this 
tax, as an encouragement to trade ; whilst the poor lodg- 
ing and hoarding house-keepers,who are as much a portion 
of the industrious classes as any other, cannot claim so 
much as an inch of light for the due performance of their 
husiness without heing taxed for it. It has heen said 
that the new survey brought many things to light ; of 
course it did ! and not the least of those was the native 
deformity and moral turpitude of the window tax itself. 
If there was in the whole system even the shadow of 
judgment or justice, we should not so loudly complain 
of it. If the tax is founded in error and injustice, then 
the increase consequent upon the new survey is only an 
aggravation of that error and injustice. The whole 
question turns upon this point, namely, — whether the 
tax is just or unjust; wise or unwise? If unwise and 
unjust in its constitution, then no modification, much 
less increase of it, can ever atone for its primitive fault. 

Thb tax may as rightly be called a door, or a hole-in- 
the-wall, or a light tax, as a window tax ; for a hole cut 
in a cellar door, or in a wall to let out noxious vapours 
and let in pure air is charged the same as a window 
twelve feet high and four feet nine inches wide. If 
windows must be taxed, let them be windows above 
certain dimensions, say twelve or eighteen inches square, 
and not eveiy crevice or wire grating, or holes in a door, 
evidently made for the purpose of having air and health. 
If there be a maximum for a window or light, there 
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ought certainly to be a minimum, or else the commis- 
sioners may charge even a gimlet hole as a light (there 
is nothing in the law to hinder them) because it as cer- 
tainly lets in the light as a full size window. By the 
same rule, an apperture of a square inch is liable to as 
much tax as one seven thousand times as large. If this 
rule is according to law, it is by no means according to 
equity. 

But the great and crying evil of this tax is in its root, 
which is so bad that it cannot be justified under any modifi- 
cation, and ought not to exist at all ; in all reason, houses 
should be rated in proportion to their value ; otherwise 
there mustof necessity be an overtaxed and oppressed class 
of persons, so long as there are old houses in the land. 
When the taxes of a house bear any proportion to its 
rent or value we do not complain of them, for in that 
case the government cannot make any distinction between 
rich and poor; but the window tax is an exception to 
the general rule, and is also a most capricious tax, which 
is levied not according to the quantity or quality of the 
light obtained, but according to the number of apertures 
or channels through which it is admitted, just as if a host 
of stars were worth as much to the inhabitants of the 
earth as so many suns ! It is an anomaly amongst other 
taxes which savours too much of the ignorance of a bar- 
barous age. It is a tax that is bad in principle and bane- 
ful in practice. A tax that presses hard upon industry. 
A capricious and an unreasonable tax, unwise and im- 
politic in its constitution, and partial and oppressive in 
Its opeiudoB. 
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It is strange to tbink with what bigoted perdoacity 
even communities as well as incKviduals ding to old 
habits, which has been most apdy teimed a second nature, 
and which may in some measure account for the fact of 
our law makers adhering so mystically close to this crazy 
old tax, which overshadows with the gloom of night the 
blaze of the noon-day sun, denying us in our habita- 
tions the full benefits of the highest and best gifts of 
nature, and is as cruel as it is unnatural and unjust. 

Can it be possible that the members of the legislature 
have ever given their serious attention to this one-sided 
and iniquitous tax ; a tax which has excited the ridicule 
and roused the indignation of a majority of the people P 
— we think not. 

But '' there is a tide in the affairs of men, which taken 
at the flood leads on to fortune, ' and is not the tide of 
public opinion now setting in which would carry on to 
a successful issue such a question as this ? is not this the 
favourable time for redressing this gross abuse, when our 
aristocracy are apparently more than ever alive to the just 
claims of the industrious classes ? when theyr are arous- 
ing themselves on all sides to promote wholesome reforms, 
innocent recreations, and moral improvements? We 
have had some good things of the government, and we 
are encouraged to hope for more. They have taken the 
taxes off knowledge, let us hope that they will now at 
least take them off light; that 

As from thick films they clear the mental ray, 
So on our darkened eye-halls pour the day, 

aod let the lovers of light have it freely. 
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We do not ask the government to redress this intoler- 
able grievance, without offering them a substitute far 
more effieient and respectable, and one that shall bring 
in as large a revenue, without oppression or injustice. 
We propose to them a house duty on such a scale as 
shall compensate for the window tax, and if, in the 
present emergency, more is wanted, we cannot suppress 
our conviction that fropertt must be made available 
for the overplus. Real Property, which is certainly 
the most eligible and proper object of direct taxation, 
and which ought at once to be rated with a new, direct, 
and bona fide tax, totally irrespective of the old land tax, 
which in many cases has been redeemed, and which, 
taken altogether, is only the mere shadow of a tax, 
while the duties paid ' on personal property are immense. 
This would indeed be the greatest boon the legislature 
could at present confer upon us, as it would operate to 
the relief of that load of indirect taxation which presses 
hard upon the poor, and would make our burdens com- 
paratively Hght; but, at all events, the window tax 
MUST fall; it cannot stand except to the eternal 
disgrace of the statute laws of England. Ancient usage 
is very well in its place, but change of circumstances calls 
for change of laws, and nothing could be more easy and 
inexpensive than the commutation of this tax for the house 
duty more especially so, as property has lately under- 
gone a general survey and rating for the purposes of tht 
new poor laws, and is generally considered to be fairh 
rated ; and although it may burden some parties to th( 
relief of others — it is reasonable to conclude that it would 
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cast the burden upon the right shoulders — ^the taxes 
^ould then at least be ^^ fairly diffused and honourably 
levied." "We would ask no favour of the government^ 
but even-handed justice to rich and poor. We ask to 
be taxed according to reason, and not according to the 
system of the capricious and pestilential window tax — 
according to our bent ob value and not according 
to the number of eyelet holes we may happen to 
have in our walls. Is not the light of heaven free ? 
Doubtless it is, except to free-bom Englishmen, who 
have been so devotedly loyal as to incur the imputation 
of loving darkness rather than light — so unaccount- 
ably oblivious of their wrongs as to forget that there 
is such a thing as an equitable commutation to be 
obtained; this is certainly a draw-back upon our 
general reputation for intelligence which we must 
try to repair, and as the light of heaven is free and 
independent of mortal care, ro let it be free indoors 
as well as out ; and let us have done with this 
partial, narrow, and vexatious system of legislation, 
which favours one man at the expense of another — 
which nips the bud of enterprize and checks the glow of 
health. If the government would renovate the moral 
and physical condition of the community, they must 
first cleanse the Augean stables of this filthy tax ; and 
if they woii^d promote the proper ventilation of in- 
habited houses they should call 'for a return of the 
value of houses generally, and let them be rated ac- 
cordingly. ^ There would then be no temi^tation to 
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evade the law, or to shut out the light of day; 
there would then be no excuse for rejecting the best 
gifts of a boiintifbl Providence ; nor for the accumu- 
lation of the evils which may arise in consequence 
thereof. There would then be no charge against, 
our government for being either directly or indirectly 
accessory to filthy and noxious habits, the natural 
results of their own measures ; nor for promoting 
darkness and corruption according to law. This 
would be a fair and equal rating amongst all classes, 
and would hot only be justice to all parties, but would 
at the same time relieve the assessors and collectors 
from the invidious and painful duty of being obliged 
to exact from an oppressed people an unjust tax. 

"We have now only to revert to first principles, and 
we think we have shewn that this tax is founded in an 
error of judgment — that it fails of its original inten- 
tion — ^that it assumes a false title — ^that its pretentions 
are fallacious-^-^hat it militates against the public 
health — that it presses hard upon industry — ^that it is 
partial in its bearing upon certain classes, and oppres- 
sive and unjust upon others : in addition to which it 
may be added, as has been truly said in a London 
print, that it is a ^< vexatious and inquisitorial tax — 
tantamount to a domestic espionage" — that it is, in 
short, a tissue of absurdities, immoralities, and oppres- 
sions ; and that without any one redeeming quality — 
for even dear provisions will raise wages, but dear day- 
ligbt rsdaea nothing but disease and misery. It is a 
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tax both sinned against and sinning ; for being taught 
from earUest infancy to say "free as the air we 
breathe," we think it free whatever laws deny us ; and 
there cannot be its parallel in the legal code which 
presents so strong a temptation to fraud with so good a 
conscience. "We know that whatever fraud is com- 
mitted upon tl^e revenue is a hardship upon the honest 
taxpayer, and every wise and good government will 
rather study to prevent crime than to punish it ; and 
the less temptation is offered to erring man the better ; 
then why leave a plain path to walk in a crooked one ? 
why choose to perpetuate an unjust tax when a just 
one may be substituted for it ? nay, why tax the light 
of heaven and the bj-eath of life ? which, though it 
defies the hand of man to grasp it, is yet made tributary 
by the legislature ! It is to our mind a most audacious 
immorality ; — ^we should as soon think of taxing the 
springs of water as the light and air ; — there is some- 
thing so impious and revolting in the bare idea that 
makes one wonder where we shcfuld find the man, or 
set of men, that would incur the responsibility of such 
a deed of darkness, blacker than any slave trade, which 
no time or usage can ever justify or approve. 
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